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STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE: HOW MUCH CAN THE TEACHER DO?* 


The child’s basic needs for love and security must be met 
at home, but the teacher should know what it is specifi- 
cally that she can give him and how to go about it. 


Mrs. Williams offers some concrete ideas for defining 
the teacher’s responsibilities for development of the 


DitemMas aren’t new to teachers, but today’s 
teacher faces one of the most exasperating and frus- 
trating pairs of horns ever to confront any group at 
any time. On the one hand, she is expected to educate 
“human beings” not “scholars”. Her aim is to de- 
velop well-rounded, happy, constructive future citi- 
zens, not to teach isolated skills. She may feel “old 
hat” if she concentrates on the three R’s, and a 
failure if she does not promote each year a roomful of 
creative, well-adjusted personalities. 

On the other hand, her study in the field of human 
growth tells her that a child’s basic personality pat- 
tern is the direct product of his home experiences. 
The Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren underlines the widespread acceptance of this 
conviction: “In every talk, in every workshop we 
came back to a recognition of the importance of 
family life as the foundation of personality develop- 
ment.” t 

This is a difficult paradox. Theoretically, the 
teacher is not primarily responsible for the child’s 
ability to establish happy social relationships and 
constructive learning habits. Practically, she feels 
pressure to assume the burden of his character forma- 
tion. Guilt and confusion result. Some teachers ignore 
they 
have always taught. Some feel guilty over neglecting 
the majority of the class in concentrating on a few 
obviously maladjusted students. Many feel anxious, 
insecure, and groping—unsure of goals and uncertain 


the whole controversy and go on teaching as 


of results. Most find less reward in their work than 
they should. Not knowing whether they are thera- 
pists or educators, they cannot know how to measure 
their achievements. Time was when a teacher got real 
satisfaction out of developing a group of good read- 
ers, with legible handwriting, and creditable ability in 
mathematics and other fundamentals. Today’s teacher 
does not feel satisfied with such accomplishments 
alone. She must now ask herself in addition ““How 
well adjusted is this child’s total life? How satisfac- 


* Reprinted by permission of Hawaii Educational Review, 
April, 1952. 


t Hawaii Educational Review, March, 1952. 
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“whole child’. 





tory are his relationships? Does his social behavior 
show growth?” These are hard things to measure. In 
fact, there are as yet no completely satisfactory tools, 
practical for use in the classroom situation, which do 
give accurate measurements of such intangibles. 

Only by clarifying her own role in the child’s de- 
velopment and by realistically defining her own 
responsibility and goals can the teacher (or anyone) 
be comfortable in her daily work, and find real satis- 
faction in her job. What does a child need and what 
can the conscientious teacher realistically expect of 
herself in relation to these needs? 


What Every Child Needs 


For optimum development every child needs (in 
addition to such desirables as a healthy body and 
normal mentality) truly loving parents and a home 
life which steadily provides physical, financial, intel- 
lectual, moral, social, and emotional security to all 
family members. Deprivations in any of these areas 
are likely to result in gaps in the stability of the 
personality. However, we have come to know that 
the most damaging lack of all, perhaps the only lack 
which leaves permanent scars—is deprivation of emo- 
tional needs in infancy and early childhood. 

A child needs to be a wanted baby, with parents 
mature enough and happy enough in themselves to be 
able to give him the gentle care and attention which 
gradually creates his first sense of trust. As a toddler 
he needs flexible parents who can permit him to take 
his first steps (literal and symbolic) towards inde- 
pendence without withdrawing the necessary de- 
pendent satisfactions—parents who can let him walk 
alone when he is ready but will be there to soothe 
the bumps when he flops unexpectedly. As he be- 
comes more aware of himself and more sensitive to 
others, he has increasing need of a home where social 
relationships are harmonious and affectionate, where 
his parents like each other and him, where attitudes 
towards others are warm and generous. 

In such a home a child is loved for what he is. 
Normal naughtiness, hostile feelings, and a reason- 
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able amount of negative behavior are accepted. 
Discipline is given, but love is not withdrawn. Mis- 
takes are allowed for, but kindly guidance follows 
them. Standards are high, and parents “‘stand for” 
constructive moral and ethical ideals. But the expec- 
tations are not rigid or impossible to attain, and they 
are grounded in an understanding of human frailties 
as well as human potentialities. The child is allowed 
to be himself and not a carbon copy of an exemplary 
older relative or a remembered Elsie Dinsmore. Indi- 
vidual differences are enjoyed, not deplored. 

In such an atmosphere, a child develops security — 
a good feeling about himself and his own worth. He has 
confidence in himself and others, freedom to enter 
into new experiences, and ability to establish positive 
relations with people. In such an atmosphere a child 
prepares for school without fear, undisciplined social 
habits, or emotional blocks. Because his needs have 
been richly satisfied, he is ready for a new level of 
experience. His problems in making an adjustment 
are ordinarily minor and of short duration. He set- 
tles down more or less contentedly to the job of get- 
ting as much out of school as is possible for him. 

This, then, is what the child, every child, needs 
before he ever comes to school. He needs the security 
of a normal, happy home during the first five or six 
years of life, and he needs it more than he will ever 
need anything again. This, the teacher cannot give. 
She may regret that many of her students lack this 
kind of emotionally secure background, but she 
should not hold herself accountable for such lacks, 
nor expect herself to be able to fill them, nor feel that 
she has failed if she cannot handle every personality 
problem she encounters. 

What can she do, then? Revert to the more circum- 
scribed curriculum and concerns of former years? 
Dismiss as impractical the ideal of “working with the 
whole child towards a better integrated personality”’? 
Turn all children presenting problems back to the 
parents, since they, not she, are fundamentally 
responsible? 

With teachers as overburdened as they are, turn- 
ing to any of these possibilities would be understand- 
able. A more constructive approach, however, would 
seem to be the delimiting of areas of responsibility 
and the concentration within a narrower field upon 
those things which she can do and which she is in a 
critical position to do. 


Patient Understanding the Sine Qua Non 


She should first of all be as familiar as possible with 
human behavior, with what is desirable and undesir- 
able in family living, with what factors promote 
healthy growth and what factors inhibit it, what 
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behavior at a given age indicates sound development, 
and which symptoms spell trouble. She does not need 
to become a specialist in psychology nor saddle her- 
self with extra ‘“‘courses” unless her own genuine 
interests make this rewarding to her. Mental hygiene 
experts have pulled together a fascinating body of 
literature—as fascinating as novels because they are 
the stuff of which novels are made. Familiarity with 
this, informal discussions with other teachers or 
interested friends, seminars such as those being 
offered this summer in Family Life Education*—and 
most important of all, a continuing curiosity about 
why people act as they do—will give her sufficient 
background to look sensitively at the children she 
teaches. 

The good teacher has always seen her students as 
unique individuals, and has tried to increase their 
security and learning-readiness through kindliness, 
patience, and ego-building encouragement. As love is 
the common denominator of a good parent, so patient 
understanding is the common denominator of a good 
educator. This she must never lose. It is only if this 
does not bring the desired results that she must look 
for additional aids. The failure of this approach is one 
of the signs that something is deeply wrong in a child, 
and is in itself an aid to diagnosis. 

When the teacher is satisfied that she has made 
every reasonable effort without stimulating the de- 
sired response from the child, the chances are that 
this is not a classroom problem but one having 
twisted roots in an unhappy home. To become further 
absorbed in untangling the difficulties herself would 
be unfair to the rest of her students and unfruitful to 
the mixed-up child. 


Referral Is Not “Shirking” 


At this point other resources must be called in. 
Through whatever channels are employed in the indi- 
vidual school from the principal, school counselor, or 
the Division of Pupil Guidance, referral should be 
made to an agency which specializes in the treatment 
of such problems. The teacher who understands 
enough about children’s problems and enough about 
community resources to initiate referral procedures 
where they are appropriate makes a_ tremendous 
contribution to her students and her community. (If 
there are still schools where such teachers must feel 
that they are “shirking” in not following through 
themselves, we should all do something about it!) 

The class situation itself is often used to promote 
healthy family life and add to the understanding of 


* Workshop in Family Life Education, University of Hawaii, 
June 23-July 11 and July 14-August 1, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and the Department of Public Instruction. 
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behavior through informal discussions. It is not 
necessary to set aside a special hour for Family Life 
Education. The perceptive teacher, always on the 
alert for material which will be interesting and valu- 
able, extends discussions of regular subjects—why did 
little Mary (in The Secret Garden) begin to look 
prettier after she made friends with the robin and 
the gardener? What kind of men were Napoleon and 
other power-hungry leaders? What lies beneath racial 
prejudices of Nazism, and underneath strong biases 
in the people we know? - 

More pointedly, from an informal comment, from 
literature, or pictures, the teacher picks up leads for 
discussing the normalcy of hostile feelings, jealousy 
of brothers and sisters (particularly new babies), 
occasional feelings of inferiority. It is tremendously 
reassuring to the over-sensitive child to learn that all 
parents let off steam once in a while, that it 1s good 
to let out our feelings at times, that discipline does 
not mean rejection, that adults as well as children 
make mistakes, that they are sometimes sorry about 
them but don’t know how to say so, that no one is, 
or should expect to be, “‘perfect”’. 


Group Discussion Reassuring to Child 


In such ways, the classroom becomes truly a “liv- 
ing’ experience, concerned with “life” and centered 
on the “‘lives” assembled together. In such discus- 
sions the relaxed atmosphere is more important than 
the ‘‘content”’. The child’s security grows from being 
free to express himself, from having a kindly adult 
think his ideas are important, and from learning that 
other people’s feelings are much the same as his. If 
any child seems unduly upset or volunteers bizarre 
ideas, it is wise merely to accept his reaction, redirect 
the discussion, and earmark the incident for further 
individual exploration. 

The teacher can also work directly with parents, 
not all of them, but some. The signature on a report 
card is all the teacher sees of some parents; but she 
can see, learn to enjoy, and acquire skill in working 
with those who do make overtures or respond to 
invitations to cooperate. 


No Need to Compete With Parents 


A basic problem of all of us who work with children 
is the possibility of over quick identification with the 
child. That this attitude is felt, not spoken, does not 
prevent its getting across to the parent. Nor are we 
slow to respond to their unexpressed critical attitude 
towards us. Too often the parent-teacher conference 
is marked by mutual defensiveness, and is more con- 


cerned with justifying individual roles than in under- 
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standing the child. “I don’t know why you can’t 
handle him at school, he’s no problem at home,” or 
“‘Nancy’s so uncooperative. Do you always give her 
her own way at home?” Such comments quickly put 
both parent and teacher on guard; they feel their 
abilities questioned and their integrity threatened. 

It is of supreme importance for the teacher to 
remember that even the most “inadequate” parent is 
doing the best he can at a given moment. He, too, 
had parents, deprivations, lack of love, insecurities. 
Very often he had unhappy school experiences, and 
he sees you not as a professional adult interested in 
his child, but as a threatening symbol of authority 
and criticism. He may be twice your age, but if his 
own school days were traumatic, he becomes emo- 
tionally (and unconsciously) a frightened eight-year- 
old. This would be easier to handle if his inward fears 
were expressed directly in apprehension. Often, how- 
ever, they are covered up with belligerence. (How 
many bond issues for better education have been 
voted down by taxpayers’ unconscious negative feel- 
ings about their hickory-stick school days?) 

If the teacher sees in each problem-parent a 
troubled human being, and can interpret his trucu- 
lent attitude as directed not to her but to unfortunate 
experiences with other “authorities” long ago, she 
can be sufficiently warm and accepting to make at 
least a dent in the hostile armor. One brief conference 
with a friendly, non-condemning teacher will not 
revamp a grossly pathological home, but it may make 
possible better parental cooperation with the school 
and eventually create a receptive attitude towards 
desired changes. 

A mother who had been the despair of schools, 
social agencies, and courts because of her marginal 
home and undisciplined children and who had re- 
sisted every approach made to her, was called to 
school by the teacher of her seriously disturbed son. 
Expecting the familiar criticism and well equipped to 
rebuff it, she found herself instead weeping at the 
teacher’s comment, ‘““You must have worried and 
suffered a lot about Sammy.” She was able to accept 
referral to a counseling agency and said later that 
this was the first time anyone had seemed concerned 
about her, had assumed that she wanted to be a good 
parent and had suffered because of her failure. Only 
with this affirmation, and the increased sense of 
dignity it gave her, was she able to pull herself 
together and look for appropriate help. 

A teacher who can approach a parent with liking 
and sympathy does more than she can ever know or 
see directly. Nothing is such a “shot in the arm” as 
encountering, even briefly, someone who likes us and 
senses sterling virtues in us. The teacher can usually 
find something for which she can give the parent 
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approval and reassurance. Praise for showing an 
interest, if nothing else: ‘It’s wonderful when busy 
parents like you are interested enough to keep in 
touch with us.” A teacher-parent conference may 
bring no visible, dramatic changes in a child’s adjust- 
ment, but if the parent goes home feeling better about 
himself (having a better opinion of his worth—feeling 
more secure), you have, at least temporarily, reduced 
tension and anxiety in that parent and in the home. 

Teachers may forget (thanks to the low pay and 
heavy demands with which the public rewards them!) 
that they have a great deal of status. To be talked 
to as an equal, to have one’s opinions elicited by a 
person with such status, with a reputation for intelli- 
gence and learning is, in itself, an elevating experience 
for many parents. When this is accompanied by real 
warmth and humanity, a great deal has been given. 
Then the stage is really set for fruitful discussion of 
the child in whom both teacher and parent are 
concerned. 


Child Feels Effects of Teamwork 


Parents and teachers are the most important influ- 
ences in a child’s life. His security grows when these 
adults like, respect, and trust each other because his 
world becomes more stable and trustworthy. People 
are pulling in the same direction, not at cross pur- 
poses. When the child notes differences in the beliefs 
or methods exemplified at home and school, these can 
be interpreted as differences, not as wrongs or rights. 
(“My mother says it’s this way”... . “Yes, many 


Ernest F. Witte 


Chief, Division of Technical Training 


Bureau of Public Assistance 


Washington, D. C. 


Socrat Work EpucaTIon 1N THE Unitep States, by Ernest V. 
Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1951. 422 pp. $5.50, 


Tuts study was conceived as a means of resolving a 
particular issue that was yearly growing more acute 
—who should accredit social work education. But the 
core of this problem turned out to be not so much who 
as what should be accredited, for until this was re- 
solved there could be no answer as to who should do 
it. ““The character of the report,” say the authors, 
“thas been largely shaped by the necessity of estab- 
lishing a tentative framework for use in deciding 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES: A REVIEW 


people believe that, but now we are studying another 
point of view.”’) 

Not all of the job of building vital personalities, 
happy homes and a free community belongs to the 
teacher. Parents are still the key figures with major 
influence upon emotional growth. The teacher can 
only implement their efforts. She does this by prepar- 
ing herself for her broader responsibilities through 
awareness of human dynamics and attention to her 
own mental health. She does it with children through 
the creation of a relaxed, supportive learning-situa- 
tion where usable information about behavior supple- 
ments academic skills; through perception of children 
whose problems are too deep for handling in the 
classroom and making appropriate referrals for help 
elsewhere. She does it by breaking down barriers 
between parents and schools,—seeing parents as 
people, letting them see her as a human being, too,— 
and together engaging in a real partnership for the 
good of children. 

Society’s demands on the teacher in terms of 
children’s personality development may continue to 
be unrealistically high. Such demands are the expres- 
sion of parents’ deep anxieties and feelings of failure. 
It would not be helpful for the teacher to reject this 
implicit plea for assistance, nor to try to do the whole 
job herself. She must try to look at the over-all 
problem, decide which areas she can tackle, and then 
devote her skill and energies where they will be 
effective. She must not feel apologetic or guilty about 
not doing more, for her role is a crucial one, and her 
contribution and rewards can be truly great. 







In view of the scope and significance of the Hollis- 
Taylor report for the field of social work in general and 
child welfare in particular, we have asked Mr. Witte to 
discuss it at greater length than our usual book reviews. 


what social work zs and what it zs vof, and for use in 
appraising the educational implications of the nature, 
scope, status, and trends of social work.” 

Not since 1942 has there been a serious study of 
education for social work.* The 1942 study was a 
somewhat more limited undertaking and World 
War II diverted the attention of the field from any 
major consideration of its recommendations. 

Here then is the report of a diligent study, born of 

*Report of the Study Committee, American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, Education for the Public Social Services, 


The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1942, 
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conflict, which is destined to be the cause of as much 
discussion and professional soul-searching as any- 
thing of a related nature that has developed in the 
field of social work within the last two decades. Few 
reports have had so many reviews or been the cause 
of so many meetings shortly after publication. It is 
far from being light reading and is written with such 
integration that it is difficult to discuss any particular 
point without becoming involved in numerous related 
ones that crop up throughout. An additional com- 
plication for the reviewer is te number of significant 
issues so basic to professional education that they can 
only be overlooked at the danger of presenting an 
unbalanced review. 

The authors have managed to give breadth as well 
as depth to their report, offering a wealth of pertinent 
comment from their analysis of the problems con- 
fronting professional education for social work, the 
significance and applicability of which will vary, of 
course, in direct proportion to one’s experience and 
interest, but there is red meat enough for all. 

The report is divided into three parts. Part I, 
“Foundations for Educational Planning’, contains 
three chapters: “Evolution of Social Work Educa- 
tion’, “The Scope and Status of Social Work”, and 
“An Expanded Role for Social Work”. In these 
chapters the authors bring together a composite of 
background information which can be read with 
profit by the professional in the field and by others 
who are sufficiently interested to want a good per- 
spective briefly presented of the evolution of social 
work and an informal glimpse of its possible future 
direction. If some of the developments in the field are 
touched on too lightly for real understanding, i.e., 
functional versus diagnostic casework, the diligent 
reader will find references provided. If you search in 
vain for a clear definition of social work or social 
worker, the authors are careful to point out that, as 
yet, these are “evolving concepts that are too fluid 
for precise definition”. If data on expenditures, per- 
sonnel, and related subjects are not as complete or 
precise as desirable, it must be remembered that, 
although social work is “‘big business” in terms of 
expenditures, the money available for research and 
reporting has been woefully inadequate. Only partial 
returns of the study of social work salaries and work- 
ing conditions made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics* were available before completion of this re- 
port, and as yet there has been no comprehensive 
study of practice or even the basis for such a study 
prepared. 

Part II, “Charting a Course for Social Work Edu- 
cation”’, is the core of the report. Its five chapters are 


* Social Workers in 1950, American Association of Social Work- 
ers, New York, 1952. 
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entitled “The Undergraduate College in Social Work 
Education”, “Graduate Professional Education for 
Social Work”, “Organization and Administration of 
Schools of Social Work’, “‘“Educational Responsibili- 
ties of Social Work Organizations”, and ‘“‘Accredita- 
tion of Social Work Education”. 

Although each of these chapters is full of issues 
about which there are marked differences of opinion, 
the authors have presented their suggestions for re- 
solving some of the most crucial questions relating 
to professional education with careful logic but with- 
out attempting to prescribe solutions for all the unre- 
solved issues or to indicate that those proposed are in 
any sense final. In fact, it could be said that this is a 
problem-facing, rather than a problem-solving, report. 

These five chapters are so replete with the basic 
issues in social work education that it is impossible in 
a review even to list them all. Although serious ques- 
tions may be raised as to the practicality or desir- 
ability of some of the basic implications in Part I], 
1.e., the relationship between general and social work 
education, the role of the social work profession in the 
development of general education and in planning 
and teaching of the undergraduate “‘concentrations’”’, 
the assumption of a fixed time period for under- 
graduate training, the proposed role of the “interpro- 
fessional commission’’, they are all thought-provoking 
ideas even though requiring less immediate attention 
than some others. 

Part III, “Implications”, has but one chapters 
“Translating This Report into Action”. Here the 
points of major importance made in the preceding 
chapters are reviewed, focused and given emphasis. 
The responsibilities for professional education of the 
components of the field are reiterated. 

What are the implications of this report for the 
various components of the field? They are so numer- 
ous and far-reaching that just a listing of a few of the 
major ones suggests the formidable task which lies 
ahead. At least one large Federal agency has at- 
tempted to analyze some of the major implications 
for itself and has developed a rather staggering series 
of projects which would appear to be required if the 
agency is to take seriously its responsibilities for im- 
proving social work education. Social work agencies, 
for example, if they assume the role in social work 
education implicit in this report, will need to make a 
number of major adjustments. Among these would 
be: Participating more substantially and on a more 
stable basis in financing social work education; de- 
veloping a more favorable climate for the utilization 
of agency facilities for training; developing a better 
understanding of the role of the professional school in 
training, with a corresponding plan for developing 
staff which will discharge its own obligations toward 
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its professional staff; assisting the schools in enrich- 
ing from practice the content of course material; 
being willing to participate in a study of practice to 
determine the core of the professional contribution; 
establishing conditions and pay scales which recog- 
nize professional skill and provide a setting favorable 
to their fuller use. There are corresponding implica- 
tions for the schools, for the professional associations, 
for individual social workers, and the public. 

For the reader who wants to approach this study 
as a whole, to understand its nature, scope, and 
underlying principles, the following summary* may 
be most helpful and can be used as a guide in reading 
the report: 


The purpose of social work education is to prepare for profes- 
sional responsibility that is broader than practice which is usually 
defined as direct services to individuals and groups. 

Social work education is the responsibility of the whole profes- 
sion—the educators, practitioners, membership organizations, 
social agencies and regulatory bodies. 

The public has a stake in the kind of social work education that 
is provided, as this determines largely the nature and caliber of 
services to the communities. 

The growing edge of practice and the course of events in the 
field determine new developments in education. 

Education for social work is a continuous process from the 
foundation laid in the undergraduate years, through graduate 
professional study, continuing in agency experience and staff 
training, and going on again in postgraduate study and in the 
stimulation in professional association and responsibility. 

The school of social work should have the same status as other 
professional schools within the organization through financial 
support, and in the university councils that shape educational 
policy; it has much to gain, but also much to give. 

Social work has made distinctive contributions to professional 
education and to the literature of casework and supervision. One 
contribution is how to develop and use the self in a disciplined 
professional way. This should be of significance to the established 
and newer professions with a large component of human relations 
in their way of working. 

Social work today rests largely on professional convictions and 
empirical experience and has yet to document these beliefs by 
research in practice and in education. 

Only as the scope and content of basic social work education are 
clearly identified will it be possible to determine questions about 
specialization in practice and education for the future. 

Concepts, not courses, are the units for curriculum revision 
related to the needs of practice as the profession of social work 
further identifies its distinctive place in society. 

An undergraduate concentration in social work should not 
include the teaching of professional skills. 


Since every reader will undoubtedly have a some- 
what different idea as to the major contributions 
which this report makes to the field of social work, 
this reviewer would like to express his own prefer- 
ences, major among which are: 

The Method of the Study: Although not as famil- 


iar to social work as to some other fields and there- 


* Taken from a statement prepared by Alice L. Taylor, February 
25, 1952. 
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fore the object of considerable skepticism, the meth- 
od’s value has been demonstrated by the report itself. 
The development of tentative hypotheses to be tested 
against the knowledge and principles from other 
fields of higher education and against the experience 
and knowledge of the social work consultants, offers 
fruitful possibilities for further use in social work. 


The Plan for Accreditation: This would resolve 
the immediate conflict about accreditation by bring- 
ing the conflicting groups together and reaching com- 
mon agreement on a way and a method for handling 
this fundamental requirement. 


Establishment of an Expanded Council on 
Social Work Education: The creation of a new na- 
tional body insuring the participation of the employ- 
ing agencies and membership organizations and their 
acceptance of responsibility for the development of 
educational policy and resources, and providing for 
direct public representation is, in itself, a major 
accomplishment. The social work profession, perhaps 
more than any other, has the obligation never to be- 
come self-centered or to lose sight of its reason for 
being. It is in the best tradition of our profession that 
we provide a broad base for understanding and par- 
ticipation by all those who have a stake in the 
ultimate results achieved in professional education. 


Clarification of the Purposes of Professional 
Education: Perhaps there has been no area of greater 
confusion in the field of social work education than 
that revolving around what the student should get 
from his professional school training as against the 
learning derived from actual agency experience. This 
is not to be wondered at, since social work education 
as something more than apprenticeship training is 
only a few years old. In Chapter II the authors 
provide a series of seven criteria against which may 
be measured the degree of professional status achieved 
by social work. In Chapter V it is made clear that 
although some generally sound guides may be as- 
sumed as to the objectives of professional social work 
education, more specific application must await 
further developments. In the words of the authors: 

“More specific criteria are required as touchstones for setting the 
goals or objectives of professional social work education, and for 
determining what parts of it come within the purview of the under- 
graduate college, the graduate professional school, the social work 
organizations that formulate and enforce professional standards. 
The profession still has ahead of it the task of stating the philo- 
sophical, social, and educational assumptions and principles which 
it will use for these purposes. It also has not yet undertaken a 
comprehensive and systematic study of social work practice that 
can be used in fixing the substantive character of educational 
objectives. As a matter of fact, it has few policies and no plan for 
making such an analysis, but in time one may be expected to 


evolve from several limited studies of social work practice that are 
now under way... .” 
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Suggestions on the Organization of the Profes- 
sional Curriculum: Closely related to the purposes 
of professional education is the discussion of the 
possible reorganization of the social work curriculum 
and the place of field work. This is one of the most 
sensitive areas of professional education. The authors 
suggest: 


“ 


. that the first year basic curriculum concepts and materials 
be organized into four or five comprehensive and articulated areas 
of study, each of which includes a series of inclusive and integrated 
teaching units. What social work educators now designate as field 
work would be incorporated in these areas or courses. .. .” 


This merits the most intensive consideration and will 
take a lot of doing if seriously attempted. It is re- 
grettable that the authors did not carry further their 
ideas as to the means of achieving a better integration 
of field and classroom instruction under the plan 
proposed. This might have helped those of us with 
less perception to see more clearly the “how” and 
removed certain fears which this proposal has 
engendered. 

The following quotation is perhaps significant in 
connection with the questioning as to the place of 
field work in the curriculum: 


“A substantial part of the dissension and difference in viewpoint 
between the American Association of Schools of Social Work and 
the National Association of Schools of Social Administration on 
what should be taught and on where and when it should be offered 
arises from inability on the part of each group to see professional 
education for social work as a whole instead of seeing it by seg- 
ments that are of immediate interest. Once the larger and more 
realistic perspective is attained, it should be evident that field 
learning experiences, for example, cannot be absorbed as high-level 
professional behavior before the student has an elementary work- 
ing knowledge of the content, methods, and techniques of the 
scholarly disciplines that underlie or apply, along with technical 
social work skills, in such situations. Otherwise, the student 
acquires empirical knowledge and technical skills which he uses as 
rule-of-thumb procedures or at best as semiprofessional or voca- 
tional education.” 


Clarification of the Components in Professional 
Education: The emphasis given to the idea that 
professional education is an on-going, never-ending 
process, and the exploration as to the possible con- 
tributions which may be made toward a more ade- 
quate staffing of our social services by a more planned 
utilization of general, technical, professional and in- 
service training, will require the most careful exam- 
ination, 


Dangers of Overspecialization: The authors point 
out the dangers of overspecialization and suggest 
possible specialization along functional lines, i.e., 
administration, teaching, research and practice. The 
report is not too clear as to what to do with our 
present specialties in practice (practice being defined 
as direct services provided individuals, groups and 
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communities) currently organized according to set- 
ting or people served, but is very firm in saying: 

“Performance of the agreed-upon functions would of course 
vary in details in different settings—as would those of the other 
professional groups named—but their essential character should be 
the same for persons who expect to work in hospitals, clinics, 
public health units, health and disability insurance plans, social 
service agencies, or other welfare organizations that require the 
specialized knowledge and skill of a medical or psychiatric social 
worker. These specializations and the profession as a whole need 
to discard the fallacious notion that essential functions change 
with a change of setting. A doctor is a doctor regardless of where 
he practices his profession, and the same should be true of a social 
worker. Otherwise, the inference is justified that identifiable func- 
tions do not exist for which a program of education and training 
should be required.” 


And again: 


“In view of this report an analytical review of advanced practice 
and education in school social work and in the child welfare and 
the family welfare fields, among others, would reveal an even more 
complicated and less defensible situation than exists in the more 
sharply defined and professionally recognized medical, psychiatric, 
and group work specializations. The bounds of practice, and hence 
of education in child welfare, are largely fixed by the casework 
approach and by settings and population groups which disregard 
the fact that children are usually members of natural or foster 
families. The major functions actually performed by advanced 
practitioners in the two specialized areas would constitute a better 
framework for education for direct service to individuals or 
groups.” 

Establishing the Place of a School of Social 
Work in a University: The authors make clear the 
place of a school of social work in a university, 
examining the cost of professional education, and 
developing criteria for judgment as to whether a 
university should maintain a school of social work. 
Only an educator well versed in general university 
administration could have written Chapter VI, and 
only those who have been responsible for the ad- 
ministration of a school of social work or closely 
related to it can understand the full implications 
which this chapter has for social work education. 


Explaining the Necessary Interrelationship Be- 
tween Education, Practice and Research: The au- 
thors clarify the necessary interrelationship that 
must exist between practice and education for social 
work. Likewise, they give emphasis throughout to the 
place of research in the development of both. 

Finally (and the reader can judge from this selected 
listing the scope of the subjects with which the 
authors have dealt), they have skillfully thrown light 
on some of the neglected, the touchy, and the 
assumed areas of social work education and practice. 
The authors are particularly to be thanked for having 
given the field a challenge: to develop its basic 
assumptions and principles toward making a com- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Trends in Child Welfare * 


Over the years, our concepts of responsibility for 
children needing special help have changed, as have 
our methods and services. We have also changed our 
ideas and attitudes about the dignity and worth of 
the individual. 

While the new profession of social work has come 
of age, we have made many improvements in 
methods that have enabled us to do a much more 
skilled and effective job. 

But just as we believe we are making real headway 
in awakening public understanding of new and 
modern concepts, and of the rights of citizens to 
assistance when in need, we find ourselves seriously 
jolted. Today, for example, we find a trend back to 
nineteenth century philosophy in the enactment of 
legislation providing for publishing the names of 
those receiving public assistance, and the stigmatiz- 
ing of families and children in a way that suggests 
a psychological return to the almshouse. . . . With 
mingled feelings of hurt and surprise, we have tended 
to jump to the conclusion that our detractors are 
mainly overreacting to the conflict of the times. . . . 
It would be a serious oversight to assume this solely 
to be the case, for the vast majority are not malicious 
or irresponsible nor are they extraordinarily un- 
informed. There are people in our supporting public 
who could accept our goals if they but knew them 
and if they had facts about the state of welfare in 
place of conjecture about a welfare state. 

None of us would claim for organized welfare that 
it is a perfected machinery. It is anything but. But 
we would agree that tremendous progress has been 
achieved in a period encompassing two wars, a de- 
pression, and an inflation. The critical question which 
we are asking ourselves now is whether it will be pos- 
sible to maintain consistently the sound goals and pro- 
grams that have been developed. As child welfare 
workers, we know the dangers, the expense, and the 
unnecessary rebuilding that go with turning the clock 
back. We know, at the same time, that we must have 
the help of citizens at large who are willing to lend us 
conviction, support and wisdom. We have learned that 
a sound program for children can be no stronger than 
the extent to which people are ready to have it and to 
aid and abet it. People cannot have convictions con- 
cerning a program they know little about. . . . 

The question has been raised as to whether we are 
spending too great sums on child welfare. What are 
some of the facts? According to a recent study made 


*Excerpted from a speech given by Mr. Crookes at the 
National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, May, 1952. 
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by the Russell Sage Foundation, voluntary contribu- 
tions for all health and welfare purposes, including re- 


ligious, educational, museums and libraries, represent 
approximately 2 per cent of our gross personal income 
nationally. . . . Of the total income of community 
chests nationally, about 15.5 per cent goes for child 
welfare services. To me, 15.5 per cent does not com- 
prise an excessive share of the chest’s purse, the 
largest single private collection. It is primarily a 
question as to whether the child-caring organizations, 
working with a $.54 dollar, can afford not to expend 
more in preventive service for children. We have 
proved time and again that there is economy in pro- 
viding service of professional quality... . 

If we are to insure the kinds of care required to ful- 
fill sound principles of child welfare, it is necessary 
to give more than lip service to concepts of profes- 
sional, specialized service, to trained social service 
staffs. The children coming to the doors of social 
agencies today present problems in geometric pro- 
portion, which cannot be solved by the old tech- 
niques or by good motivation, however comfortable 
we may be with both. The time is long since past 
when we used home remedies in treating serious ill- 
ness, or when the education of children was solely the 
responsibility of their parents. 

Along with the increased acceptance of profes- 
sional service goes increased responsibility on our 
part to maintain and sustain our professional dis- 
cipline. We are all conscious that at times loyalties 
to our own programs or our own methods of practice 
carry us to points of division resulting in the frustra- 
tion of our goals for children and confusion in the 
minds of our supporting public. We must look to this; 
it can become a dangerous boomerang. .. . 

The effectiveness of good child care programs in 
any community or region is based on the soundness 
of its legislation, which needs to be examined and 
improved at regular intervals. Often, unfortunately, 
it has not been possible to center legislation on the 
needs of children, but it has been necessary rather to 
compromise between their interests and those of 
their benefactors. In order to obtain legislation more 
closely designed to meet the needs of children, it is 
the obligation of all those interested in children, 
whether voluntary or government agencies, to make 
as a firm part of their operating programs specific 
plans for the continuous revision and scrutiny of child 
welfare legislation, publicizing the needs, and making 
recommendations as to how these needs can be 
financed. Sound legislation insures that a public child 
welfare program is protected from legislative cycles 
which can annihilate overnight the service upon 
which thousands of children may depend. Not too 
long ago, in one state when plans for cutting the 
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state budget were undertaken, reductions were made 
in the following manner: 20 per cent cut in assistance 
to the aged; 30 per cent cut in relief; and 40 per cent 
cut in child welfare. It seems obvious that, in this 
instance, votes had ascendancy over children. .. . 

Child welfare programs require protection, organi- 
zationally and financially, from other parts of the 
broader welfare picture. This does not mean protec- 
tion to the exclusion of other vital services. On the 
contrary, child welfare services in any community 
will depend upon the adequacy of other services, such 
as public assistance, family welfare counseling, 
juvenile court, medical, mental health and other 
services. But there is justification for this protection 
of the child’s place beyond simply the moral and 
sympathetic. It is in the need to concentrate at their 
beginnings on what can be the breeding ground of 
adult inadequacy and adult criminality. 

To say that a public child welfare program needs 
protection within the over-all welfare picture does 
not mean protection from responsibility to the public 
for its performance. It means that the principle of 
accountability to the public applies not only to public 
agencies, but also to voluntary agencies, as well as to 
federal and state governments. .. . 

Another point of progress in child care, to which 
we may begin to refer with pride, is our increasing 
knowledge of community organization and the ways 
in which to organize a community to meet the needs 
of its children. It is not enough, for example, for us 
to say that in our town caseloads in the voluntary 


A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


agency average, let us say, 30, while those in the 
public agency number 150, and then permit the mat- 
ter to rest there. Is this to suggest that the proper 
solution for such a discrepancy is to balance the 
differences and, so to speak, adulterate the program 
of the voluntary agency, at the same time that some 
relief is given to the public child-placing agency? No, 
it is not. But it is to suggest that both voluntary and 
public agencies share responsibility for giving leader- 
ship in organizing a community for social services. 
This is not a job for which a council of social agencies 
has sole responsibility for services. Furthermore, it is 
not consistent with sound principles of child care nor 
with human decency, that those identified either 
with the voluntary agency or with the public agency 
stand complacently by when the other is placed in a 
position where children fall between the slats or re- 
ceive substandard care and protection. In pointing 
out the mutual responsibility of all those committed 
to decent care for children, in seeing that children do 
not fall between the slats, not only white children, 
but also colored children must be included... . 

A sentence by Justice Holmes has firm application 
to the place where we now stand in the development 
of welfare services for children: 


“Tt is required of a man that he should share the 
passion and action of his time, at peril of being 
judged not to have lived.” 


SPENCER H. Crookes 
Executive Director 


A Plea For More Pioneering* 


én ln the very fact of the private agency’s com- 
plete independence, freedom of decision and action, I 
think we perceive the first of the challenges to board 
membership which I wish to emphasize. Like the 
endowed universities and colleges, the private social 
agency has carried on the greater part of the pioneer- 
ing and experimentation in the social welfare field. 
Unhampered by bureaucratic or political considera- 
tions, it has been able to explore, pioneer, and trail- 
blaze. The challenge to board membership here is 
that in the face of the growing trend toward public 
welfare work, the traditional function of the private 
agency must be carried forward with renewed vigor 
and far-sightedness. 


* Excerpted from a paper presented at the League’s Eastern 
Regional Conference, February, 1952, Philadelphia. 
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This challenge is the more significant when we con- 
sider the fact that direct relief functions, so to speak, 
have been more and more assumed by public agencies 
in public assistance in various forms, and by social 
security. The private agency is today freer to develop 
its unique functions than at any time in the history 
of welfare work. Agency boards must be fully con- 
scious of this situation and maintain open minds 
toward innovation, the exploration of new areas, and 
the testing out of new techniques. 

If we are unwilling to accept the hypothesis re- 
cently stated to me by a fairly important person in 
the welfare set-up of a very large city that “all our 
problems are mass problems which call for mass solu- 
tions”, we must make the private agency a shining 
illustration of the approach in which we put our 
Pale 66s 
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This leads me to another matter about which I feel 
very strongly. And that is this matter of representing 
the agency in the community. We must do this as 
board members far more consciously, more aggres- 
sively and more actively than most of us have. Of 
course, in working with the Chests and public offi- 
cials a direct duty of representation falls on certain 
board members, but what I have in mind is that we 
must work harder on public relations and that we 
must also get away from the idea that somebody else 
can do it for us. I think we have failed in this and that 
we are beginning to pay for our failure. . 

. . . We simply assume that people know what we 
do. They do not, and we must get out and tell them. 
I think, here, that we expect altogether too much of 
our professional people, and I marvel at their willing- 
ness to give of their evenings and Sundays in talking 
to civic and church groups about the work of our 
organizations. While we recognize they have a duty 
for interpretation to the public, and willing as they 
may be, they do not speak with the authority which 
we as private citizens can carry out into our com- 
munities. I know very little about publicity and public 
relations techniques; but I think all social agencies’ 
boards must examine this problem carefully and 
realize that board people are going to have to par- 
ticipate in such programs personally as never before. 

All this brings me to a discussion of our relations 
with our professional staff people. While we should 
know in general what their work implies, we must 
remember that they are professionals and we are not. 
We cannot and should not expect to interfere with 
their conduct of their work. Policy determination is 
a broad function; participation in actual casework 
procedures of the agency is not within board area of 
competence. We must draw a nice line between our 
legitimate interest and concern, and that which 
delineates the area in which the staff’s prerogatives 
are fundamental... . 

Now I think that in this connection a word of 
admonition may also be directed at the social work 
contingent. If they should come to feel that their 
work has become so highly professionalized as to be 
beyond the capacity of lay persons to gain insight 
into their functions, and make of it all something of 
an esoteric cult, this is not the way to build strong 
future support for their own profession. .. . 

. . . I think our professional people . . . should 
ponder these matters most deeply. A bit of self- 
examination by professionals in their board relation- 
ships may be just as much in order as the same pre- 
scription for board members in public relations. . . . 
Of course, all I am trying to say here is that the 
board, the executive and the staff are a working 
whole; and that teamwork between each of the neces- 
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sary elements in a well-functioning organization is a 
practical necessity for successful operation, and that 
all concerned must give thought to the general 
situation. ... 

When we turn to the external responsibilities of 
board members to the community, I think we should 
start with a very definite presumption, to wit, that if 
a board is on its job it is the best-informed group in 
the community in all matters relating to children. 
This should be the situation because of the interest 
that has drawn people into board membership, be- 
cause the ramifications of work with children bring 
them knowledge of many other activities, schools, 
hospitals, children’s institutions and the like; and 
because they have a staff of professionals who in one 
way or another manage to keep abreast of what is 
going on in other communities, what legislative 
measures are being considered, how a given piece of 
legislation is working out, etc. All this is incidental to 
the job of being a first class professional, as I have 
said above, so a board has sources of information not 
available to the community generally. 

Personally, I believe that the community quite un- 
consciously expects us to assume a certain amount of 
leadership in matters relating to child care. Even if 
they do not, I believe that we should assume that 
leadership anyhow. And again, I do not believe that 
we have in general lived up to these responsibilities, 
or recognized that we are potentially the most power- 
ful group of informed citizens, if we ever get sufh- 
ciently aroused in our home towns. .. . 

At the last session of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
we were all somewhat astonished at a proposal that 
seemed to have influential backing which would have 
put a state department, utterly unprepared to under- 
take it, in the adoption business wholesale. Also, we 
know that certain recent magazine articles on adop- 
tion have put the private agencies in a most unfavor- 
able iight. Even at home my board has approached 
our newspaper owners to protest against certain 
advertisements for adoption that have appeared in 
the local papers. Now, I do not pretend to know 
much about adoptions. But I do know that we as 
board people have a fundamental responsibility here 
in developing a sound and informed public opinion 
not only about the facts about adoptions but also 
about what constitutes sound adoption practice. If 
we are not ourselves informed, and if we are not 
prepared to convey our convictions to the community, 
how may a sound public opinion on so vital an issue 
be developed? If this isn’t our job, may I ask to whom 
in our communities may we look to have it carried 
out? Similarly, let us assume that we are convinced 
out of actual experience that there are really funda- 
mental unmet needs in the community, that the 
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probation officer is overloaded, or that as a political 
appointee he is quite incompetent, or that no pro- 
vision exists for emergency infant care, or that we are 
handicapped by the unavailability of a guidance 
clinic or that day care centers are urgently needed. 
Any child caring agency needs for its best develop- 
ment adequate community resources upon which it 
feels it may freely draw. Lacking these, its own 
growth suffers limitations and handicaps. Now who 
besides ourselves knows these facts as well as we? 
Who besides ourselves can be expected to drive 
toward the attainment of desirable community goals, 
even if this sort of enterprise does not directly fall 
within our responsibilities as directors of a particular 
agency? If we sit back and take the position in all 
these matters that George is going to do it, I wish 
someone would identify George for us so that we can 
get busy and tell him to go into action. 

Now a concluding word about our relation to the 
public agencies, which are more and more involved in 
the direct care and relief of children and of mothers 
with dependent children. Such public agencies oper- 
ate at the state and local levels: they are supported 
by taxpayers’ money: they are dealing with our most 
precious asset—our children. And they are thus the 
responsibility of every citizen. Our clear-cut duty as 
board members of children’s agencies and as plain 
citizens is to know what these organizations do, upon 
what policies they operate, and how effectively they 
do their jobs. I do not here enter into the controversial 
issues of public vs. private care, or of the subsidiza- 
tion of private organizations in discharging public 
responsibilities. I do, however, call your attention to 
the fact that we are currently observing a continuous 
extension of public care of children, and that we 
should fully understand how this all is likely to affect 
the work of the private agencies and how the two 
types of services must work together for a more 
efficient and comprehensive total children’s program. 
I also point out that the effectiveness of these public 
organizations and their adequacy of resources, par- 
ticularly in the qualifications of the personnel charged 
with carrying out their functions, are matters of con- 
cern to us. We should be the group of citizens best 
qualified to judge and interpret the work of the pub- 
lic agencies, and as citizens we have the right of 
inquiry. ; 

I have suggested herein many extra responsibilities 
—including some headaches—for the board member 
who takes his job seriously, yet when we consider it, 
how may the conscientious board member refuse to 
carry the ball, when as things stand today the ball is 
so conspicuously being handed to him whether he 
wants to run with it or not? That being the case, all 
that I argue is that the board member be clear in his 
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own mind toward which end of the field his team is 
headed. Indeed, he should be sure in the first place 
what team he is playing on and be well drilled in its 
signals! 


Dr. Hersert M. Diamonp 
Board Member, Children’s Aid Society, Northampton County, Pa. 


Summer Courses and Institutes 


As a service to our readers, we are listing below a 
number of courses and institutes in child welfare 
being offered this summer by various schools of 
social work. We appreciate the cooperation of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work in 
compiling this information. For further details, 
please write the schools directly. 


1. University of Chicago, School of Social Service Administra- 
tion. Workshop, ‘“‘Social Work With Children in Their Own 
Homes,” July 7-11. Course 337, Suzanne Schulze, “Licensing 
and Consultation as Related to Children’s Institutions”, 
half credit, July 14-August 1. 

2. Indiana University, Division of Social Service. “The Child and 
the State”, June 2-August 16. 


3. Louisiana State University, School of Social Welfare. Work- 
shop, “Children and Public Welfare Agencies”, June 30- 
July 18. Courses, “Social Services for Children,” “Children in 
Foster Care’, and “Visiting Teacher Work’”’, June 6-August 9. 


4. Nursery Training School of Boston, special course in teaching 
young children who are crippled, blind or deaf. Regular 
courses in early childhood education for students who have 
done some work in field; also try-out course for students con- 
sidering entering field, June 30-August 8. 

5. University of Michigan, School of Social Work. Regular 
courses, June 23-August 16. Institute, “Problems of Child 
Welfare”, 2 weeks. Workshop in human behavior, June 23- 
August 16, a group therapy project for 240 maladjusted boys 
sent by some 30 agencies. 

6. St. Louis University, School of Social Service. Institute, 
“Child Development”, 3 credit hours, July 7-July 25. Insti- 
tute, ““Family Relationships,” 2 credit hours, June 9—June 17. 
Institute, “The Juvenile Delinquent”, 2 credit hours, June 17- 
July 25 Field work in family casework and field work in child 
welfare, June 2-August 15. 

7. New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. 
Institute, “Youth in the Community”, Bernice Bridges, 
June 16—June 27. Institutes, “Casework and Group Work in 
an Authoritarian Setting’, Hyman Grossbard; “The Psycho- 
Social Development of the Normal Child”, Dr. Sidney L. 
Green; “Adoption Practice”, Elizabeth G. Meier; ““Adminis- 
trative Problems and Trends in Foster Care Agencies”, John 
E. Dula; July 21-August 1. 


8. Ohio State University, School of Social Administration. 
“Social Orientation for Children’’, Sociology Department. 

9. Western Reserve University, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. Workshop, ““The Meaning of Separation’, Josleen 
Lockhart, June 16-June 20. 

10. University of Tennessee, School of Social Work. Course 544, 
“Seminar in Child Welfare Problems,” Jane Ann Epperson; 
Course 514, ‘Foster Care of Children I”, Miss Epperson, 
June 11-June 27. Course 590, “Foster Care of Children II”, 
Miss Epperson; Course 592, “Behavior Disorders of Chil- 
dren”, Helen D. Rysan, June 30-July 16. 

11. University of Texas, School of Social Work. Course, “Services 
for Children’, 2-term session, Lora Lee Pederson, Director. 


12. University of Utah, School of Social Work. “Juvenile Delin- 
quency”, Sociology Department. “Introduction to Child 
Welfare’, 2% credit hours. 

13. University of Washington, Graduate School of Social Work. 
Seminar, “Social Work With Children’, 3 credit hours, June 
23-July 23. 

14. University of Wisconsin, Department of Social Work. Social 
Work No. 612, “Child Welfare”, 3 credit hours, June 27- 
August 22. Institute, “Role of the Houseparent in the Chil- 
dren’s Institution”, for administrators and supervisory per- 
sonnel, July 15; for houseparents, July 16. 
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LEAGUE STAFF CHANGES 


Marca RET REEVES left the League staff on 
April 15 and has accepted an administrative position 
in the Idaho State Department of Public Welfare. 
The following, taken from a resolution adopted by 
our Board of Directors, epitomizes the feeling of her 
colleagues on the League staff: 

“Wuereas Margaret Reeves has faithfully served for more than 
ten years as public welfare consultant of the Child Welfare League 
of America; and 

“WHEREAS her resignation from the League has been accepted 
with deep regret; and 

“Wrereas Margaret Reeves has shown rare courage, deep loyalty, 
and complete selflessness in all her efforts in behalf of children 
throughout the nation; 


“Now, THEREFORE, Be It REsotvep that the Board of Directors 
of the Child Welfare League of America, at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 13, 1951, extends its sincere appreciation to Miss Reeves for 
her loyal and faithful service as a member of the League’s staff, 
and conveys, on its behalf and as a spokesman for the nation’s 
children whom she has served so well, best wishes for her happiness 
in the days ahead.” 
* * * 

John E. Dula, consultant surveyor for the League 
since January 1949, is leaving June 30 to become 
Director of the Welfare Council of Westchester 
County, N. Y. Mr. Dula has made valuable con- 
tributions to the League not only in a new approach 
to conducting studies of child welfare programs, but 
in making immediate and constructive use of them 
to the improvement of services. Westchester County 
is fortunate to bring his nation-wide experience to 
bear in local community problems. 


*k * x 


Virginia Spiers, Field Consultant, State Committee 
on Children and Public Welfare, State Charities Aid 
Association, N. Y., who is presently engaged in a 
project of group education for foster mothers, will 
join the League staff this summer as field consultant. 
Miss Spiers has had varied experience in casework 
and administration in several child welfare agencies. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Ralph Barrow to Retire 


Rater BARROW, since 1930 Executive Director 
of the Church Home Society, Boston, Mass., a 
League member agency, will retire from professional 
social work this September. Mrs. Samuel S. Drury, 
President of the Society, paid tribute to Mr. Bar- 
row’s valued leadership of the agency through the 
varied crises of the past two decades. Until recently 
Mr. Barrow was a member of the League’s Board of 
Directors; he had also served as our acting treasurer 
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during a period of emergency. Before coming to 
Boston, Mr. Barrow was Executive Director of the 
Connecticut Children’s Aid Society from 1923 to 
1930; and Executive Director of the Alabama Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society trom 1916 to 1923. 


Little Children Need Family Care 


Editor’s Note: The following statement has re- 
cently been issued by the Children’s Council of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland. Because of the need for 
increased boarding home resources, a study was under- 
taken by a committee of the Council to determine the 
validity of the concept that foster family care is better for 
infants and little children than institutional care. The 
Counsel's report is the result of that study. Further 
expressions of opinion will be welcomed. 


Tue place of the institution has assumed various 
roles in the history of child welfare. Following the 
Civil War, the institution idea was expanded in 
response to local needs and was stimulated by public 
subsidies. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
an emphasis on foster family care was developing and 
this reacted against institutional care throughout the 
country. 

Today, foster home and institutional care are 
recognized as two necessary but not competing forms 
of child care. The institution needs foster home care 
to supplement its services and a foster home program 
must have institutional care as a resource. 

It is generally conceded that the institution should 
not be used for children under five years of age, with 
a very few exceptions, such as children with physical 
ailments needing constant hospital care, children 
with mental troubles requiring special custodial care, 
and children with extreme emotional disturbances 
requiring specialized treatment. 

All pre-school age children, and particularly babies 
under five, need to be mothered. They require more 
than having their physical needs supplied. 

The best thought on the subject, the latest in 
research on child care, and the most expert opinion 
available all point to the extreme importance of con- 
tinuous mother’s care for all small children separated 
from their families. 

Organizations responsible for pre-school children 
separated from their mothers should provide the 
nearest thing possible to the mother’s loving care, the 
continued attention that all young children should 
receive. The mental, emotional and physical require- 
ments of pre-school children demand mother’s love 
from one person without change or interruption. 
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Pre-school children receiving the best in physical 
care but without this continued and sustaining influ- 
ence of a mother or substitute mother are damaged 
in many ways. Mental retardation, serious behavior 
marked speech defects, antisocial atti- 
tudes, and many personality shortcomings have been 
traced directly to this lack of, and starvation for, the 


problems, 


constant, dependable and intimate mothering by one 
person throughout a sustained period during a child’s 
early years. 

Institutions and group residences (sometimes called 

“homes’’), that do not give this individualized, con- 
tinuous and person-to-person mother’s love and care 
to pre-school children, regardless of the physical care 
they provide, do not provide for all the important 
needs of the children. 

Institutions and group residences, by the nature of 
their size, structural organizations, prohibitive costs, 
limited staffs, employment turnover and working 
hours, cannot practically provide this continuous 
mothering for pre-school children. 

There are legitimate uses of institutions and group 
residences, but the rearing of young normal children 
in them is not one of them. The big buildings and 
large groups of children seen at children’s institutions 
and group residences may have popular appeal but 
they do not supply the elements of life which pre- 
school children need for their development into happy 
and normal adults. 

The best substitute for an infant’s own mother is a 
carefully selected foster mother who cares for the 
child as a good mother would in a2 normal family 
setting. 

The use of carefully selected foster homes provides 
the best means of assuring adequate mother’s love 
and care for pre-school children in a family environ- 
ment. The number of children placed in individual 
foster homes, however, should be limited to no more 
than three children of pre-school age, including the 
foster parents’ own children, for each full time foster 
mother, in order to be sure the children will receive 
the individual love and care they need. 

The trend throughout the country toward provid- 
ing for young children foster homes where they may 
be mothered, and away from placing them in institu- 
tions and group residences where the supplying of the 
physical needs of the children is paramount, should 
be accelerated. 


Editor’s Note: Appended to this report is material 
providing authority for the findings submitted. The 
Council recommends: Those having the responsibility 
of making decisions upon policies of child care should 


read the digests and quotations of the published 
articles and, if possible, the original articles in full. 
The importance to children of the decision demands 
that the full and latest information and opinion be 
earnestly considered. 
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Based on the above findings, the Children’s Coun- 
cil makes the following recommendations: 


1. That in the planning for the care of pre-school children, with 
the very few exceptions mentioned above, the Cleveland 
child care organizations be urged to provide proper foster 
home care rather than institutional or group residence care; 


Ne 


That a program of foster home finding, selection and super- 
vision be a primary function of Cleveland child-care organ- 
izations, with the support, encouragement and cooperation of 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland and its Children’s 
Council; 


3. That this report be submitted to the Board of Trustees of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland for the information and use 
of its members; 


4, That this report be submitted to the Capital Accounts Com- 
mittee of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland for the infor- 
mation and use of its members; 


5. That this report be submitted to each of the child-care agen- 
cies of the Children’s Council in sufficient numbers for a copy 
to be furnished to each member of the agencies’ governing 
bodies and advisory groups; and 


6. That copies of this report be made available for dissemination 
of its contents to the public through newspapers, radio and 
other information media. 


Fulbright Grants Available 
Grants for research in the United Kingdom are 


now open to qualified American social workers under 
the Fulbright program, the Institute of International 
Education has announced. These awards, which are 
intended for practicing social workers rather than 
teachers in the field, are made available through 
Public Law 584 (79th Congress, the Fulbright Act), 
and provide transportation, tuition, and full main- 
tenance for the academic year 1953-54. 

Grants open to teachers of social work are made 
under another part of the program, concerned with 
visiting lecturers and advanced research at the post- 
doctoral level. 

For further information, please write to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 E. 67th St., New 
York 21, N. Y., before October 15, 1952, as no appli- 
cations will be issued after that date. 


Student Research Awards Announced 


THE Smith College School for Social Work is offering 
a third series of awards for research undertaken by 
students in accredited schools of social work. The 
awards are intended to focus the attention of students 
on the significance of research and to give recognition 
high levels of attainment in this area. Three 
awards of $100, $50, and $25 respectively will be 
given, and the three winning entries will be pub- 
lished in the Smith College Studies in Social Work. 
All entries must be received by January 12, 1953. 
For contest rules and further information, please 
write Miss Florence R. Day, Director, Smith College 
School for Social Work, Northampton, Mass. 
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NEWS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


Editor’s Note: The following is excerpted from an 
article by Fujto Tashiro, Department of Living Science, 
Faculty of Agriculture, Tohoku University, Sendat, 
Japan, reprinted from the Tohoku ‘fournal of Agricul- 
tural Research, March, 1952. Accompanying the article 
when we received it was a copy of ““The Housemother’s 
Guide,” by Edith M. Stern (published by the Common- 
wealth Fund, N. Y., in 1946, and distributed by the 
Child Welfare League), translated into ‘fapanese. 


THe skills, methods and principles of social work 
now in progress in the United States have also, since 
the termination of the war, been introduced into our 
field of social work. We have adopted and undertaken 
similar transformation, not only in political and edu- 
cational lines, but also in social work. 

Since the peace treaty was signed and Japan is 
once more becoming a self-supporting and independ- 
“nt country, a nation-wide cry is being felt requiring 
or demanding a reconsideration and a rearrangement 
in social work, 

Under the title, “What did occupation bring to 
Japan”, comments have been given on the line of 
politics, economics, labour, health, education, sports, 
etc. In social work also it is necessary to reconsider 
impartially what occupation has brought, and then 
criticisms should be made on the matter without 
emotionalism, but calmly, and from a broad and high 
point of view. 

I think that there may be, or must be, something 
international or universal in our ideas, and something 
that cannot be styled either American or Japanese, 
but world-wide and having all humanity in view... . 

If the skills and methods of social work which have 
been introduced after the war were rejected by em- 
phasizing too much the peculiarities of present social 
situations in Japan and on the pretext of reconsidera- 
tion, it would be reducing strength in social work, 
and it must be said a very regrettable event. . . . 

After the Second World War many social workers, 
not only from Japan but also from Western Europe 
and the East, went to America to study and observe 
the social welfare activities there. It is reported that 
these fellow social workers are trying to discover 
what component parts in social work can be used in 
their universality. It is not the buildings, physical 
equipment, or even the programs in the United 
States which have the greatest meaning to social 
work professionals. Their greatest interest is in gain- 
ing information as to what the Americans think and 
why, and in the methods and techniques they have 
evolved to protect and promote the things they 
believe in. ... 
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We know that the human needs are studied and 
treated in mental hygiene, and there are the basic or 
common needs to all human beings. It may well be 
said that human struggles, joys, satisfactions, and 
needs know no national boundaries. If it is the case, 
then there should be the common skills or methods 
used to meet or deal with these common human 
needs. As there are medicines such as penicillin and 
streptomycin effective in physical diseases of both 
Japanese and Americans, there should be a similar 
discovery, effective in mental diseases of Japanese 
and Americans as well. Of course, it must be admitted 
that psychology is more complicated than biology, 
and social science more than psychology. But if we 
do not acknowledge the existence of the common 
mental phenomena, it would be nonsense and useless 
to translate or to read Karl A. Menninger’s The 
Human Mind in Japan. 

Moreover, though the human beings are in differ- 
ent stages of social and economic development and 
are influenced by social, political, economic, and cul- 
tural traditions that vary greatly from country to 
country, they are all moving, admittedly each at his 
own pace, toward the same ultimate goal—the goal 
of a better society in which the concern for the unique 
value of the individual merges happily with collective 
efforts to provide the environmental conditions nec- 
essary for proper, suitable or correct living. . . . 

It is the understanding and the cooperation be- 
tween the nations that will really bring the world 
together. Consequently it is more important than 
ever before to understand human values, their needs 
and sufferings. There is an old phrase, “Everything 
begins in the minds of men.” The constitution of 
UNESCO tells us the same meaning in modern 
words, “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.” The mutual understanding of the 
hurnan minds is a weapon stronger than treaties or 
agreements to maintain the world peace. 


LEAGUE'S 1951 BOARD RATE STUDY 
PUBLISHED 


Issued this month by the League is “Board Rates 
in 1951, A Study Based on the Participation of 
League Member Agencies,” compiled by Henrietta 
L. Gordon, Information and Publications Secretary. 
This is the fifth in a series of board rate studies pub- 
lished from time to time by the League since 1941. 
Copies of the study, which is 36 pages long, are avail- 
able from the League office at $.75 each. A discount 
of 10 per cent will be given on orders of 10 or more 
copies. 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES: A REVIEW 


(Continued from page 9) 


prehensive study of practice; for posing fundamental 
issues to which the field must ultimately find answers; 
for reminding us that the field has lost sight of its 
broader responsibilities in part because of its pre- 
occupation with casework; for calling attention to the 
continued orientation of many professional schools’ 
curricula toward private agency services despite the 
overwhelming importance of public welfare pro- 
grams, both in terms of funds expended and personnel 
required; for highlighting the necessity of a philo- 
sophical base for social work practice which it 1s 
hoped will help us remain on course irrespective of 
the cross-currents at any particular time; and for 
helping us glimpse the role which social work may 
some time assume in a society daily growing more 
complex and impersonal. 

It is clear from this rather diluted review of some 
of the issues, recommendations, and questions raised 
in the report that its implications for every segment 
of the profession are so profound and comprehensive 
as to indicate that action on the report must neces- 
sarily take place over a long period of time, and that 
although there must be an over-all plan for giving it 
consideration, it must be undertaken issue by issue. 

Certainly no greater challenge has ever been given 
to those interested in professional education and the 
development of a profession than by this report. No 
social worker can read it without becoming more 
aware of what is meant by professional responsibility 
and of his need to make a choice as to what share of 
the opportunity and responsibility he will assume. 


What use will be made of this report is dependent 
on many factors, but certainly the authors have 
pointed out the most crucial: 


“While the whole of the measures proposed to the profession for 
strengthening, enriching, and extending educational programs are 
formidable, they are not beyond its effective capacity to surmount 
in a carefully devised plan which permits an attack sector by 
sector instead of on all fronts simultaneously. 4s important as 
money and other tangible resources are in such a campaign, what is 
needed much more is a considerable body of leaders in social work and 
higher education who have the vision, courage, resourcefulness, zeal, 
and determination to work continuously for the ends envisioned.* The 
human resources required to produce readiness for professional 
change in a plurality of a profession are much scarcer and much 
harder to marshal than is the indispensable financial support for 
such a project. But unless the effective and latent potentialities of 


* Italics supplied by reviewer. 
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the whole profession can be aroused and focused on the major 
educational undertakings it accepts, this report will do little more 
than gather dust on a library shelf. To the complacent or the faint- 
hearted, any change is formidable and fraught with danger.” 


The Council on Social Work Education now being 
organized, a direct outgrowth of this study, is ex- 
pected to be the motivating instrument through 
which the field will be led to examine the full import 
of the study and devise a plan for coming to grips 
with the issues presented. The field of social work can 
expect no less. That the task will not be an easy one 
can readily be understood by considering an urgent 
problem by way of illustration, i.e., that of attempt- 
ing to find those basic concepts common to all pro- 
fessions and of getting them into the general curric- 
ulum. 

A word should perhaps be said about the authors, 
particularly because of the original fear by some 
social work educators that it was asking the impos- 
sible to expect that a study director from outside the 
field, and with almost no acquaintance with it, could 
gain the necessary understanding of social work to be 
able to make, under the prevailing circumstances, the 
penetrating analysis so badly needed. That this fear 
proved groundless is best testified to by the report 
itself. It is no less a tribute to Dr. Hollis of the U.S. 
Office of Education, Director of the study, who 
brought to this undertaking a wealth of experience 
and knowledge from higher education, to point out 
that his talents would have been far less productive 
without the help of Alice Taylor of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, whose broad social work experi- 
ence, creative thinking, analytical mind, and per- 
sistence are also evident throughout the report. It 
was a truly productive team. 


CONFERENCES 


The New England Regional Conference will be 
held June 9, 10, 1952, in Poland Springs, Maine. 
Headquarters will be the Poland Springs House. Miss 
Helen M. Wheeler, Director, South End Day Nur- 


sery, Boston, Mass., is chairman. 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held 
September 25, 26, 27, 1952, in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Headquarters will be the Hotel Savery. Mrs. Lois 
Sentman, State University of lowa School of Social 
Work, is chairman, replacing George Westby, who 
has moved to Toledo to become Executive Director 
of the Lutheran Welfare Service there. 
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BOOK NOTE 


Mope ts or CuiLtpren’s Pray, by Lili E. Peller. The National 
Association for Mental Health, New York. 1952. 20 pp. $.20. 
(Reprinted from Mental Hygiene, January, 1952.) 

This excellent article written by a child analyst 
presents “formulas” of play activities with illustra- 
tions from the author’s rich experience in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Dr. Peller was a pupil and 
co-worker of Anna Freud and also directed a nur- 
sery school. 

This unusual combination of experience with the 
so-called normal pre-school child and the disturbed 
child in analysis provided the opportunity for testing 
and re-testing the small child’s motivation for and 
choice of behavior at different ages and in a variety 
of situations. 

In her examples, the author departs from tradi- 
tional dissection of play as a tool in diagnosis and 
treatment and shows how it is an integral part of the 
emotional, as well as the physical growth of all 
children. 

The different meanings of the same play at differ- 
ent age levels is discussed: hide- 
child may be an adventure 


and-seek to an older 
involving risk, while to a 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Classified ads listing a box number or otherwise not identifying the agency will be ac- 
cepted, with the stipulation that agencies wishing to avail themselves of this service must 


small child, who invariably hides where he can easily 
be found, it provides reassurance that he will always 
be found. 

Frustration and fear of new experiences are dealt 
with through repetition in play of new and painful 
experiences until the child’s fear of them is mastered, 
and they are no longer new or threatening. 

Following a visit to the dentist, the child becomes 
a dentist to his toys, until through practicing on in- 
animate objects or playmates what was done to him 
he can incorporate the trip to the dentist as part of 
experience. 

Examples are also given to show the motivation 
which prompts a child to be the scapegoat and the 
clown and to inflict punishment on toys of a severity 
which he has never experienced and which is often 
misunderstood by adults. 

Readers who like and enjoy the play of small chil- 
dren will take pleasure in this article. Social workers, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, nursery school educators 
and representatives of other disciplines responsible 
for children will find it profitable in furthering their 
understanding of the young child. 


HE-EN R. Hacan 
Research Consultant, Child Welfare League of America 


enclose with the ad a statement to the effect that the person presently holding the job is 


aware of the fact that the ad is being placed. 


Insertion of five lines of six words each is made at the minimum rate of $ 
additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. 


2.50. For each 
Ads may be enclosed by a box 


at a rate of $5 an inch plus $3.50 to cover the cost of the box. Closing date is the eighth of 


the month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 








CASEWORKER, female, graduate of 
school of social work, for private non- 
sectarian statewide child-placing agency 
with limited case loads, good supervision, 
psychiatric consultation and child guid- 
ance and pediatric clinics. Psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented. Student training center. 
Member CWLA. Salary appropriate. Ex- 
panding program. Statement of personnel 
eden available on request. Write Mrs. 
Jeanette H. Melton, New Hampshire 
Children’s Aid Society, Manchester, N. H. 


CASEWORKER, female, for small pri- 
vate adoption agency. Mature graduate 
with experience preferred. Salary ranges 
from $3600 to $4500. Apply to Toby 
Goodman, Acting Director, The Adoption 
Institute, 248 W. Manchester Blvd., 
Inglewood, Cal. 


CASEWORKERS, family and child wel- 
fare—salary $2904-$4632 according to 
training and experience; qualified super- 
visors; psychiatric consultation. Apply 
General Director, Catholic Social Service, 
1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
with graduate degree and experience, to 
head new foster home service and super- 
vise caseworkers. Salary commensurate 
with experience, from $4200. Social Secur- 
ity. CASEWORKERS with graduate de- 
gree for home finding, casework with chil- 
dren in foster homes and agency’s institu- 
tion. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence, from $3000. Apply Frank F. 


Maloney, Orphan Asylum Society City of 


Brooklyn, 363 Adelphi St., 


aXe . 


Brooklyn 5, 


CASEWORKER. Graduate degree and 
experience. Immediate employment. Sal- 
ary to $4440, dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Private, multiple function child 
placing agency offering fostershome care, 
institutional care, service to unmarried 
mothers, adoption service and day care. 
Annual increments; good personnel prac- 
tices; member CWLA. Apply to Newell 
W. Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Chil- 
dren’s Service League, 730 E. Vine St., 
Springfield, Ill. 


CASEWORKER, graduate, for child care 
department of multiple service agency; 
limited caseloads, excellent supervision, 
psychiatric consultant, good personnel 
practices; $3200-$4600. Milton Goldman, 
Jewish Family and Children’s Bureau, 
319 W. Monument St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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